Crowd-Exponents

away, willingly enough on their part as a rule, but whither
it flows thither they must tend, even if that direction be
the very opposite of the line they had previously been
pursuing in the wake of their own judgment.

The greatest crowd-exponent of the nineteenth cen-
tury, in England at all events and perhaps in the world,
was the late Mr. Gladstone, though he likewise possessed
crowd-compelling authority. I remember to have heard
Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, then a
very old man, discussing with a contemporary the career
of Mr. Gladstone as they had witnessed it. "I do not
"accuse him," said the Bishop, "of having changed his
"views to suit his politics; but I claim that his views have
"completely changed on two or three occasions, so that
"he came to advocate what before he had opposed, and
"to oppose what before he had advocated; and I have
"observed that these changes have approximately syn-
"chronised with the altered interests of his politics."
Notwithstanding these remarkable coincidences, it is
generally admitted, even by those who did not agree with
Mr. Gladstone, that he was not the man to change his
views for the sake of personal advantage, and that his
volte face, even on the Irish question, was not made against
his beliefs, merely in order to attain power, but that he
did actually and truly change his mind, on that and
other occasions. He did so, not intentionally and to
gain some end, but because he could not help it. He
felt the current changing or about to change in the
political field, and he instinctively turned towards the
new ideal.

If he was thus conscious of the set of public opinion,
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